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RUDOLPH OF WERDENBERG; 


OR, THE FREEDOM FIGHT OF APPENZELL. 


BY HENRY F. HARRINGTON. 





Switzer.anp, by the prowess of her mountain sons, had 
been wholly freed. But Appenzell, a neighboring province, 
lying between St. Gall on the west and the Rhine on the 
east, had not been a partner in the glorious league, and her 
The 
Abbot of St. Gall was their hated lord —taxes were heaped 
upon them, and the cruelty and extortion of his menials 
pressed the galling chain into their already festering flesh. 
It was vain to plead poverty, or hope to evade the burden ; 
for the ferocious dogs were let loose upon the unwilling, and 


children yet frowned beneath the lash of oppression. 


the wages of tyranny were steeped in blood. 


But there are lands whose very breath is freedom ; nd 
The winds that blow over her valleys 
from her heaven-piercing mountains have no taint of slavery ; 
the snows that glisten on their jagged peaks, and the glaciers 
that sleep on their bosom, are stainless for ever; and stain- 


such is Appenzell. 


less, too, are the hearts that are bathed in those roving 
winds —fetterless the feet that tread the snow track, and 
climb the slippery ice-hill. Appenzell bore affliction long ; 


but when the grave of the dead was violated, and the clothes 


in which filial love had robed the cold clay of a parent, were 


stripped from the corse by fiendish rapacity, it was time for 


action. It was but to resolve, and the land was free! By 
one bloodless effort every minion of the Abbot of St. Gall 
was expelled from the scene of bis iniquity. ‘ 

The ten imperial towns of Suabia were the Abbot’s close 
allies ; and in an ecstasy of rage and apprehension at this 
simultaneous and bold uprising of those whom he had re- 
garded as brutes, to be scoffed at and trampled upon, he 
called on them for their mighty aid. It was granted; and 
on the morning of a day in May, 1403, a brilliant array of 
proud-souled chivalry, that was but the van of a well-ap- 
pointed army of foot, numbering thousands in its ranks, 
crossed the Linsenbithel, and with braying trumpets and 
lofty hope, marched for the heights of Voeglinseck. But 
Appenzell was wide awake. She had called upon the Swiss 
confederacy for alliance and aid; and though Schwyz alone 
grasped her offered hand in full companionship, and sent 
three hundred bold men to help her, yet two bundred volun- 
teered from Glaris, and the men of Appenzell, arrayed with 
their good allies, found themselves two thousand strong — 
two thousand poor peasants against six thousand war-trained 
veterans — but those peasants were from the mountains of 
Switzerland ! 

Watchmen were on the cliffs, and when that army came, 
fire answered fire from height to height, in wide and full 
alarm. One embrace of wives and children, and the Appen- 
zellers were ready. Eighty posted themselves so as to com- 
mand the hollow way, while their allies were stationed under 
the concealment of a wood. On came the cavalry in war- 
like array, with swords outdrawn and flashing in the sun- 
beams. They pass now within the shadows of the narrow 
path, where the very loneliness whispers of danger — they 
grasp with firmer clench their friendly blades, and spur their 
proud horses hard. But now a shout makes the echoes 
ring ; and the ambushed eighty shower stones upon them 
from their practised slings, and wound them with sure aimed 
lances ; while the men of Glaris and Schwyz sally out from 
the thickets, rash upon them in flank, and lash them into 
confusion. But “on! on!” though danger and death be 
threatening from every tree, and every overhanging crag, 
on!” is the war-word of chivalry! and on they go in des- 
perate conflict and almost desperate loss. They reach the 

‘height at last; but there outpours the whole power of Ap- 
penzell, like a mountain-torrent —as it was indeed —a tor- 
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rent of soul foaming upon these rocky boundaries that would 
hem it in, and dam its leaping current. What could the 
Suabians, bestriding fiery chargers on the craggy height, 
with foemen all around? ‘Back! back!” shouts the leader, 
in very pity for his gallant troop, and turning short, they 
gallop madly down. The five thousand infantry are ad- 
vancing in close and fearful column ; when, at once, the 
retreating horsemen appear in rapid flight. ‘The day is 
lost!” flies from rank to rank. They waver, they hesitate, 
they halt! Glad moment for the Appenzellers! who charge 
upon them from every point, and as they fly along the hol- 
low, death-fear on every face, slay them as all were but 
play. The horsemen — the bold cavaliers — are allies, tri- 
umphant allies, ay, of the very Appenzellers! for they dash 
in fear, with trampling hoof, through their own array, and 
crush with dreadful death! Alas! for the glory of the ten 
imperial towns, the allies of the Abbot of St. Gall! Six huan- 
dred cavaliers lie mangled in the pass, and who shall num- 
ber the ignobler dead ? 

Many of the most experienced soldiers and the trustiest 
citizens of the ten imperial towns had perished in this fearful 
conflict, which then withdrew their support from the cruel 
Abbot of St. Gall; for they could not afford to make widows 
of more wives, and leave more children fatherless. In this 
extremity, he resolved to bestir the lion of Austria, that if 
its echoing roar did not scatter fear through the peasant 
prone, its angry gripe should surely be his revenge. So he 
jassailed the Duke Frederic with earnest and persuasive ap- 
|peals to muster men and fight in his own, if not the Abbor's| 
He prevailed. Fearful of the loss of his seignories 
in the Higher Alps, should the Appenzellers prove victorious, 

e called out a powerful force, which, formed into two divis- 
ions, marched for the contested ground : the one upon Arbon, 
the other upon St. Gall. The sky looks black for Appenzell! 

’Twas a gladsome day for Werdenberg, when Count Ru- 
dolph, its lord, brought to the old domain, the bride of his 
heart and bosom. There was merry making then; and the 
sweet Linda smiled, and the tears glistened in her eyes, as 
amidst the shouts of the dependants, and the perfume of 
flowers, strewn by young maidens in her path, she rode to 
the castle gate. | 


once from the castle wall, chasing from the eyelids of the 
sleepers their short repose. Rudolph started up, and arrayed 
himself at the summons, and was the first to meet in the hall 
a well accoutred squire. 

“ Welcome, Sir Squire,” cried he; ‘not the less that your 
coming is somewhat importune, and I cannot therefore give 
so fair a greeting as becomes the hospitality of Werdenberg.”” 

“ Thanks, thanks, Count Rudolph,” answered the squire, 
j with a jaunty air, that brought a frown to Rudolph’s brow, 
though it was not discernible in the dim torch-light ; ‘it 
|boots little to myself, but I stand herald here, to Grindel of 
Mayenfeld and fifty other loyal nights, who will be right 
glad with their five hundred retainers to take that hospi- 
tality ; for they have ridden hard since yesterday’s sun.” 

“They all are full welcome,” replied Rudolph, smothering 
his anger at the seeming insolence of the squire; “and by 
my knighthood they are near, if that trampet be blown among 
them ; and speed to be ready were well befitting.” 

“ They rode not far behind me, and I opine they mount 
the berg at this moment,” said the squire. 

Rudolph hastily sounded through the castle the note of 
jpreparation, The servants were aroused, lights gleamed in 
every window, the disordered tables were set in array, the 
meats, whose lordly plenteousness, the feast of the evening, 
for which they had been prepared, and to which ample jus- 
tice had been done, had not the half consumed, were brought 
out, and the huge flagons were refilled; and when the gates 
swung back on their ponderous hinges, and the rough pave- 
ment of the court-yard resounded with the ringing of many 
hoofs, while hundreds of voices joined in tumultuous din, 
Rudolph was by to extend the hand of greeting to Grindel 
of Mayenfel¢d and the fifty knights, and felt no misgiving 
that they would find right dainty viands and enough to sa- 
tiate their hunger. He sprung to Grindel’s charger’s side, 
with high born courtesy, and gently pushing aside the atten- 
dant squire, assisted him to dismount, speaking at the same 
time, words of heartfelt welcome. The knight of Mayenfeld 
replied, but there was something bold, assuming, and cava- 
lier in his tone ; and when all were out of saddle, and entered 
the hall, they sprung to the tables and attacked their goodly 
store, with an indifference to Rudolph, which he was ill-dis- 
posed to brook. Grindel, without a word, had seated himself 
at the table’s head, in Rudolph’s own place, and cheered his 
companions to ply their knives and attack the portly flagons, 
las though he were at his own board in Mayenfeld, and these 
his bidden guests. 

“ By my faith, Sir Grindel,”’ cried Rudolph, standing near, 
thou dost administer the rites of hospitality as faithfully as 


} 





‘“‘T bring thee to no humble home, lady mine,’ gallantly 
and lovingly cried Rudolph, as they rode ; “ Look you ! yon 
majestic castle will be our abiding place ; and beneath its 
sacred roof, sacred indeed to me, my noble ancestors have 
dwelt for centuries, with not one stain of cowardice or 
dishonor, to blot our fair escutcheon! Far, too, as thine 
eye can see, the town, the villages, the valleys, all are thine Ithough I had fairly delegated my place to thee, and thou 
and mine — mine from those father-warriors, whose valor |hadst not elected thyself my representative. And yet lam 
won and preserved them. When Rudolph yields them up, on fain to display my own prowess as the host, and lead 
be the day of his degradation the witness of his death! ” these gentles to the charge ; so, if it please thee, be thou the 

The feast and the dance completed the festivities of that|/guest, and sit here in this seat of honor on my right; while 
long-remembered gala-day, and not until the “noon of night” ||[ warrant thee, thou shalt have nothing to complain of in 
had flitted by the castle on its sombre and shadowy wing, ||my administration.” 

did the revellers repose in the weariness that is the fruit of|| “Set thee at rest,” cried Grindel, whom huge draughts 
the merriest gladsomeness, as well as of the sturdiest toil.|/hegan to warm; “I care not now to change, and it litle 
All at last was still; save the tramp of the sentries, main-!!matters! Fill up! Fill up! to the brim, and pledge me, 
taining strictest watch ; for those were days, when the sword llall, to our master Frederic, and the gay plumed peacock* of 
of aggression was sharp, and the eyes of the aggressor were || Austria!” 
wide open. Time had elapsed for Rudolph to be sunk in Rudolph, whose mind was engrossed by the contemplation 
repose, when plainly, to the startled sentinels, of Grindel’s insolence, stood aloof with folded arms and 
“ Adown the glen, rode armed men, scowling brow, half resolute to rush from the hall, sum- 
Their trampling sounded nearer.” mon his retainers, and eject at once the daring revellers, or 
Afar off, in the Rhienthal, (the valley of the Rhine,) were |'force them to purchase with bloody price the freedom they 
the confused and mingling sounds, familiar to a soldier's ear, |/now audaciously assumed. In such a frame of thought, he 
of the steady approach of a body of horse ; the clickof armor|/did not note the toast proposed by Grindel, to which the 
and the clatter of many hoofs, like the rush of a mountain||knights gave tumultuous assent, and which they drank on 
torrent. Soon, nearer far than the main body, the rapid gal-|/foot with stunning shouts, in brimming bumpers. When 
lop of a single steed was heard. It ascended now the hill !ithey were seated again, Grindel turned to him, and sneer- 
side near the castle, and the brisk notes of a trumpet aroused ingly exclaimed — 
the slumbering echoes. It was answered as merrily and at * The peacock’s feather was the plume of Austria. 
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knitted —this our toast? Now, by St. Francis, but this open 
rejection of the Duke Frederic may chance to reach his ear!” 
Rudolph started from his position, and, advancing to the 
table, seized a goblet, and replied : 
«Such a tale to the Duke were foul and shameful; and 
thus I prove my friendly heart; ‘ Here’s to the great Duke 
Frederic!” He drained the bumper to the dregs; and added, 


with bold and fearless look on all around, “ But this, I pray | 


ye, bear to him, that Rudolph of Werdenberg, while he does 
him homage, has seen those who serve him, braggarts of 
knighthood, too, whom he would scorn to count his fellows!” 


The fifty knights started from their seats, with oaths of} 


rage, and laid each his hand upon his sword ; while every 
scowling face was turned upon Rudolph, who met the fiery 
glances with unblenching cheek. But Grindel interposed — 

“ Nay, nay, good friends, give over! This blustering gen- 
tleman deserves your pity rather. A truce! atruce! Fair 
words and deeds, for I have a friendly boon to ask. Ru- 
dolph, we have heard that thou didst but yesterday espouse 
the beanteous Linda of Hatzingen. Shall we not hail the 
bride of Werdenberg ?” 

“ The bride! the bride!” shouted all in rejoinder. 
dolph, with boiling blood, replied to Grindel — 
“Thou art a knight of fame and honor. 
fame and honor now, by insult to a woman!” 

“The bride! the bride!” reiterated the company, now 
exhilerated with repeated draughts. Grindel, enraged, more 
slowly answered — 

«Tt might become thee, proud talker, to pass more kindly 
words. I'll give thee a lesson in humility that may, per- 
chance, drag down that lordly look of thine! Know then, 
that Grindel of Mayenfeld claims rule in Werdenberg, by 
commission of Frederic of Austria, to whom I rejoice, for 
thy sake, that thou bearest such affection. Pray thee, noble 
sir, shall we greet the fair Linda now ?”’ 

Rudolph felt to his heart’s core the precipice on which he 
was standing. 

“| pray thee pardon me, Sir Grindel, for I knew not that it 
had pleased the Duke to relieve me of the burden of my 
possessions and bestow them upon thee. I do repent me 
of my refusal; and go to see the lady Linda fitly arrayed 
for the greeting of the new lord of Werdenberg!” 

He bowed and strode away; while a shout of triumph 
over his fancied discomfiture, echoed through the hall. The 
seneschal, who had listened with trembling anxiety to the 
war of words, followed him unseen, and encountered him in 
a near corridor. 

“ Well met! good Wechsal—horses—horses! beyond 
the private gate —and see them out speedy !— away!” 

They parted, and Rudolph hurried to Linda’s apartment. 
The servants had seen, for they could not help it, that all 
was not right in the castle—that the comers bore not the 
demeanor of guests, but rather of rulers ; and the mysterious 
aspect of affairs had been whispered from mouth to mouth, 
from male to female, until it had reached the ear of Linda. 
Alarmed for Rudolph’s safety, she had arisen and attired 
herself ; and when he entered the apartment, he exclaimed — 

“This is well, dear Linda; I thought to have been de- 
layed by thy toilet, love. Pray thee, hasten. Array thee 
for thy horse, for we must ride hard to-night. Question not, 
but speed !” 

Loving and trustful, she needed no second appeal; and 
in a few moments she rejoined him. His well-tried blade 
was upon his thigh, and his frame had been encased already 
ere the knights had come, in a steel shirt of mail, whose 
jointed links payed easily with his motion, and allowed the 
free play of his sinewy limbs. Half bearing Linda with one 
arm, while, with the other, he supported his sword, that it 
might not clash against his armor, he passed through pas- 
sages not yet explored by the self-constituted possessors of 
Werdenberg, from the castle, and to the designated spot be- 
yond the wall. The horses were ready there— his own coal 
black charger, who suffered none other than himself to be- 
stride his noble back—and a gentler, yet a sturdy beast, 
which Linda might safely ride. A moment, and, accompa- 
nied by the seneschal and one attendant else, Rudolph led 
the way with his bride, an exile from his lordly home, little 
thinking in that anxious moment, of his triumphant address 
to that now tremulous and flying creature, one night agone, 
as amid gladsome welcomings, kinder auspices, alas! he 
ushered her to that lordly home! The steeps that surround 
the castle in its immediate vicinity were safely descended. 
the boisterous sounds of the yet continued revelry, had 


Ru- 


Blast not that 









|blood must be poured from their own veins, that would not 


)of the proud and haughty class whose voices and swords were, 
jas yet, without an exception on the side of their oppressors ; 


nae them out from sight of the castle, when, in a saddened 
tone, Rudolph said to the seneschal : 

“So, Wechsal, didst not dare to share thy secret with 

another —and are all J trusted, save thou and Arnolph here, 
|so careless of me, that they track me not, and I must speed 
|through the Rhienthal to Arbon, with foemen, it may be, all 
jaround, and none beside ye twain for company ¢” 
He had scarcely spoken, when, as they turned abruptly, 
where the path widened, they carne upon a troop of fifty 
horsemen, all drawn up by the roadside, still as they had 
|been hewh from the stones of the crags around. One look 
at each, as he rode by them, and even in the faint ray of 
the early dawning, he knew them for his own —of all, the 
i/bravest—them whom he would have chosen for the fiercest 
icharge, and felt that none were worthier of trust — them, not 
one of whom but would have died for him!” 

* All’s well —all’s well!” he said, in low words to Wech- 
sal, while his eve moistened with generous feeling ; “thou 
hast done well in this! Wheel! Forward! Would Grin- 
del and the fifty knights were here in sword-reach now!” 

The horsemen parted, enclosing their chief in the midst ; 
ithe troop struck into a brisk gallop, so soon as the valley 
jwas reached, and fast receded from the desecrated towers of 

Werdenberg. 


} 





The word, flying among the mountains, that fiercer foeman 
than even the abbot of St. Gall and the ten imperial towns — 
the troops of Frederic of Austria, led by his bravest and 
|best skilled generals — yes, accompanied and cheered by the 
Duke in person, were on their march for Appenzell, sum- 
moned the anxious yet undismayed peasants to consultation 
upon their safety. They gathered in the Town Hall at 
Arbon, with stern and lowering brows: such as men of 
lofty purpose are wont to wear, when wives, children, ond| 
homes are the stake of victory or defeat. They met, knowing 
that the utmost force they could muster would be but a hand- 
ful against the thousands of the enemy, and that not a drop of 


moisten the earth about the tender shoot of liberty, and lend 
it sweet support. 

They had scarcely organized, when suddenly Rudolph of 
Werdenberg, full armed, came into their midst —a noble, one 














\trian rapacity, the instraments of whose robbery, are now 
jrioting in the hall of my fathers! 


jincorruptible faith; these I offer you, with a heart warm in 


to apply in the hope of sympathy and succor. They started, 
and gazed upon him, some ready to rush upon him, in the 
thought that he was leagued with their foemen, who had 
hemmed them round about, and that he had come to bid 
them surrender or perish —others, in mute amaze. He| 
spoke : — ‘ 

“Men of Appenzell,” he said — these are the selfsame 
words which faithful history records the noble-hearted Ru- 
dolph to have spoken —“ The Duke’s army is again in mo-| 
tion, and even now, perhaps, violates our sacred frontier, 
driving the car of destruction over our hearths, and the 
brands of desolation into our dwellings. Ye all know me; 
who and whence I am; now learn, also, wherefore I thus 
abruptly intrude on your deliberations. The sacred ground 
of Werdenberg, trsnsmitted to me through a long line of an- 
cestors, whose piety and personal valor were still nobler) 
monuments than their possessions, has been seized by Aus- 





Stript of my inheritance, 
I have nothing left but the sword of Werdenberg, and my! 


your cause, and an arm prepared to second you in every en- 
terprise. Will you receive me as a free fellow-citizen?” 





One glance at the high earnestness of his look, had been 
an assurance of his faith to very strangers; but these knew 
him well, and knew that the word of Rudolph had never been 
broken. 

“We will! We will!” cried all, in one glad, echoing! 
shout, on which Rudolph threw down his casque, stripped 
himself of his armor, and the insignia of his nobility, and 
arraying himself in the humble dress of a mountain shep- 
herd, exclaimed —. 

“Now I am free indeed! and wearing the garb of free- 
men, henceforth I will wield only the sword of freedom, and! 
live or die in its cause!” 

A second stunning acclaim greeted this glorious avowal.| 
On the spot he was elected their general, and to him was 
commitied the conduct of the war. Linda had been sent 
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a ar eee ! 
“Dues it not suit thee, Sir Rudolph, that your brow is| grown dimmer to the ears of the fugitives, and jutting crags||into the fastnesses of the interior, under the escort of the 


‘horsemen, and he devoted himself at once to the great work. 
‘Fortifications were thrown up along the frontier; troops 
Iwere enrolled and banded, a fresh league was entered into 
jwith St. Gall, and all was ready forthe invaders. Hope was 
high — high as unfaltering resolve, for Rudolph of Werden- 
iberg was their general, and their war-cry was “ Freedom 
jand Appenzell!” 

| The freedom-fight approached. One body of the Austrians 
‘crossed the boundary on a drizzly day in June, and began 
ithe ascent of the An-den-stoss. They made slow and la- 
iborious progress, for the grass was short, and the path was 
rendered slippery by the rain. The remembrance of the 
most dreadful arms of the shepherd warriors in days gone 
iby —days of victory to the untrained men of the mountains, 
the trees that grew upon, and the rocks that formed part of 
Ithe overtopping crags—was also upon their souls, and im- 
‘parted a silence of strange fear, as they slowly mounted the 
\steep; those war-trained men, who, on the open plain were 
jbrave to the last in victory or defeat. But here was untried, 
‘unknown action ; here were foes, who could fight as well on 
the mountain-side as in the open plain, and who came, too, 
with a burst like the thunder-stroke ! 

So it was now ; once well upon the steep, and down came 
huge masses of rock, and logs of timber into their midst, 
crushing in horrid destruction, and inspiring the terror, 
which danger so appalling, so unavoidable by any effort —- 
junseen, uncertain as it was—could not save, but create. 
Yet the troops marched on, over the bodies of the slain. 
But when they had attained half the ascent, Rudolph gave 
the signal to charge. ‘Freedom and Appenzell!” shouted 
four hundred voices, and with the shout, the Appenzellers 
jrushed forth, barefuoted —for so they could tread firmly the 
slippery ground —and fell upon the disordered ranks. Ru- 
dolph — barefooted too, and with manly voice and vigorous 
action, when the fight was thickest—urged his followers on! 
The Austrians threw aside their bows, for the rain had re- 
laxed and rendered the strings useless, and, with sword and 
spear, fought bravely to maintain their ground. They were 
mowed down in dreadful havoc; but their numbers were 
constantly increased, and the places of those who fell imme- 
diately supplied by the thousands in the rear. Thus they 
were but kept at bay, and yielded not an inch. But Rudolph 
of Werdenberg had planned the fight ; and now, at the criti- 
cal moment, a fresh body of Appenzellers, unseen as yet, 








and to any one of whom they would have deemed it madness /||came rushing from the wood, and made as if to fall upon the 


enemy’s rear and cut off its retreat. Then the terror was 
complete —then the panic-struck Austrians turned, every 
man for himself, and fled adown the steep. For six hours 
they were pursued along the Rhienthal, like a frightened 
herd, and when they were left to rally at Jast, their bravest 
were not of them —for they were sleeping on bloody pillows 
on the steeps of the An-den-stoss, and along the reeking 
valley! 

Thus for one body of the vaunting foe! The sky is clearer 
for Appenzell! 

In the mean time, the other division of the Austrians, with 
whom was the Duke in person, spread desolation through all 
the country as it advanced, ravaging and burning, and sur- 
rounded, in their martial and imposing array, the ramparts 
of St. Gall. The town, however, was too well manned and 
fortified to be taken without a longer siege, and a severer 
struggle than the Duke cared to waste upon it; so his inten- 
tion was changed, and he proceeded, in his anticipated tri- 
umph of vengeance, towards Arbon. But its inhabitants, 
formed into numerous bands, fell upon his advanced guard 
on every side, with that earnestness which characterized 
every effort of the mountaineers, and so routed them, that 
the main body itself hesitated to advance. Just now, too, 
word came to the Duke of the destruction on the An-den- 
stoss ; and, boiling under these repeated checks and losses, 
the more galling, because inflicted by those too contemptible 
to be feared by such as he, whose fields he had thought to 
lay waste, whose villages to burn, and whose troops to slay, 
without a pause in progress, he took, there by the Hauptlis- 
berg, where his advanced guard had been checked, a solemn 
oath never to leave the land until he had purchased great 
and glutting revenge for the stain upon the proud banner of 
Austria! Then and there too, he framed a plan of opera- 
itions, So cunning, that success would be certain. The com- 
mand was given to retreat, and the whole forces seemed 
thereupon to be in full march for the Tyrol. On they went 
'as if in the precipitation of disappointment and fear, towards 
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the Rhine; when the village of Shal being reached, a halt was 
made, the ranks were set in array, and, in the confidence of 
triumphant generalship, were ordered to mount the steep 
declivities of the Wolfshalden! Will they reach the top? 
Where is Rudolph — where the Appenzellers? Are they de- 
ceived? are they rejoicing afar off over fancied victory ? 
Higher go the Austrians—is there not one sword to slay 
them ? 

“Freedom and Appenzell! Freedom and Appenzell!” 
They are there, all ready! and again, as on the Stoss, with 
that glorious victory to spur them into bolder action, they 
fall upon the foe! What need of words? The reader’s eye 
kindles, for he knows, ere I tell it, that before the dews of 
nightfall, the maddened Duke — alas, for his solemn oath ! — 
was flying towards the Rhine, all with shattered and brokert 
hearted forces, and the moon looked down on the Wolfshalde, 
and her cold rays fell on the lifeless heaps of fighting men — 
who never would fight more. The sky is all bright fur Ap- 
penzell! 


Rudolph of Werdenberg is in the hall of his fathers ; Linda 
is by his side, and the tables groan again! But they who 
sit beside them are not the fifty knights, but the shepherds 
of Appenzell. ‘“ Bring forth the prisoner!” he cries; and 
behold! Grindel of Mayenfeld, bound with clanking chains. 
is led into the midst. 

“ Hail, Sir Grindel,” cries Rudolph; ‘“’tis a season since 
I saw thee, and strange things have happened since I lefi 
thee in this self-same hall. 
Lady Linda fitly arrayed for thy greeting. I pray thee par- 
don me that I have tarried so long, and believe, that I have 
heen well at work. Yet now I bring her, and thou canst 
greet her, Grindel of Mayenfeld! Knock off his chains! 
Thou art free and forgiven ; thou shalt have safe conduct to 
the Tyrol ; and will have to tell, beside other tales of the 
men of Appenzell, how thou likest the Lady Linda of Wer- 
denberg! Thou need’st not bear the message I gave thee to 
Frederic of Austria, for I have told him a story myself, and 
I warrant me he will not soon forget it! Farewell!” 

So out went Grindel of Mayenfeld, less proudly than with 
his fifty knights and five hundred followers, he had befure 
come in. — Lady's Book. . 


I told thee I went to see the| 


| turning to Armstrong. ‘Charge them! charge them!’ re- 
plied the latter, and at the same time mounting his horse, 
called out, ‘twelt?e men follow me,’ and dashed down the 
road toward them at full speed, without stopping a moment 
to weigh the chances or hazard of an encounter, with a force 
so vastly his superior. The enemy, seeing two bodies of 
cavalry issue from the road, drew up his line facing us, and 
sat firmly, pistol in hand, waiting our approach. As Arm- 
strong rode up, they fired at his party, but so hurriedly, that 
not a shot took effect, and before they had time to draw their 
sabres, he burst in upon them ‘like a thunder clap,’ over- 
turning whole ranks, and cutting them down in every direc- 
tion. 

“ Eggleston now joined, and the slaughter became terri- 
ble; for they trusting, in the first instance, that the fire of 
their pistols would either check or repulse us, had made no 
attempt to draw their swords, until we came hand to hand, 
with them. Such attempt when made was in most cases 
rendered of no avail by the ardor and gallantry of our men, 
who unhorsed them before the sabre had left its sheath, or 
dealt a blow in defence of its wearer. Resistance was now 
changed to flight, and while pressing their flying flanks, in 
the chase, we were forced to cut down many who had ceased 
to resist, as a regard to our own safety, and their numerical 
strength, forbade their being left unharmed and capable of 
doing us injury, in the rear. Hemmed in on both sides by 
fences, and mounted on sorry horses, this last recourse availed 
them so little, that bat one of the whole party escaped cap- 



































fore we reined in. The detachment captured, formed a part 
of the army under the command of Lord Rawdon. 


who had been previously sent out with a party —and that 
forty-five only of the enemy's dragoons were taken. The 
fact is, we numbered in all but thirty men, and captured or 
killed sixty of the enemy, including the sentinel. Captain 
Eggleston was thanked in general orders; but the glory of 
the achievement belongs manifestly to Armstrong. The, 
former was of a cautious disposition, and probably never) 


ture or death, and so hotly did we pursue him that the outer; 
line of sentinels was passed, and one of them captured, be-! 


“ General Lee has mentioned the circumstance in his Me-| 
moirs, but is incorrect in the minor details. He says Eggle-' 
ston was detached with thirty dragoons, tu join Armstrong, | 





midst of this is a little spot, which at first sight you take for 
the shadow of a summer cloud —and thisis Rome. The im. 
perial city, the mistress of the world, seems but as a speck 
upon the vast and desolate plain which surrounds her; a 
fleeting shadow upon the face of infinite and eternal nature. 
|As you leave the hill, and advance into the plain, the gran- 
ideur and desolation of the scene become every instant more 
|apparent. The Campagna is a noble introduction to Rome, 
a prelude which atiunes the mind to sad and lofty thoughts. 
| No sights, no sound of human industry meets you on this 
lifeless plain; no trace of man or his works, except here and 
there a shapeless mass of brickwork, a hillock of ruins over- 
grown with weeds, a solitary tomb, and a ruined and choked- 
);4p fountain, and the arches and fragments of an ancient 
aqueduct ; at length, perhaps, the figure of a solitary shep- 
| 


| 


| 





herd seen against the sky in the distant horizon, or a single 
house standing up like a ship amidst the trackless ocean, re- 
minds us that we are still in the abodes of life, but only 
makes the silence and solitude around more striking and 
impressive. 





IMPERIAL ANECDOTE. 

Naroreon, when sailing in a yacht in Holland, entered 
into conversation with the steersman, and asied him how 
much his vessel was worth? ‘My vessel,” said the man; 
: is not mine: I would be too happy if it were; it would 
j|make my fortune.” “ Well, then,” said the emperor, “I 
iimake you a present of it;’—a favor for which the man 
\|seemed not particularly grateful. His difference was im- 
puted to the phlegmatic temperament natural to his country- 
men; but this was not the case. “ What benefit has he 
conferred on me?” said he to one of his comrades, who was 
congratulating him; “he has spoken to me, and that is all : 
he has given me what was not his own to give —a fine pres- 
jenttraly!’’ Inthe mean time, Duroc had purchased the 
vessel of the owner, and the receipt was put into the hands 
of the steersman, who no longer doubting the reality of his 
good fortune, indulged in the most extravagant demonstra- 
tions of joy. — Las Cases. 
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CATHARINE DE MEDICIS. 
Wirn all the faults of this execradle woman, we cannot 










































would have hazarded his command in such an attack, unless 
compelled, as in the present instance, by the necessity of 





REVOLUTIONARY INCIDENT. 


|help admiring her courage ; for when at the siege of Rouen, 
j|in 1562, she exposed herself like a common soldier to the 






An old gentleman, one of the few survivors of Lee’s cele- 
brated partizan legion, gave me the following account of a 
charge made by a detachment of that gallant corps, which 
he pronounces the most effective it ever made. 

‘¢ We were lying near Fort Granby,” said he, “ watching 
the movements of the British army, and seeking daily for 
opportunities to cut off its supplies, or any detached parties 
that might be pushed out. Early one morning, Captaio| 
Armstrong, the most dashing, headlong and gallant fellow 
of our corps, was detached with twelve men, on a recon-) 
noitreing expedition, and during the afternoon of the same! 
day, Captain Eggleston was sent out with a party of eighteen, | 
on the like errand in a different direction. Toward evening; 
the parties met, and having formed a junction, retired into al 
piece of wood which skirted the road, and which though pros-) 
trated apparently by a tornado, yet afforded sufficient cover| 
to hide us from casual observation, when dismounted ; while! 
at the same time, it enabled us to see every thing passing on, 
the road. We threw ourselves on the ground, under the 
broad canopy of heaven, as was our usual custom, not being 
possessed of tents, and slept soundly, having first fastened 
the bridles of our horses to our hands. At break of day, 
having aroused ourselves from sleep, while some were idly 
lounging about, and others standing chatting in groups, a 
woman, wrapped in a red cloak, and mounted on horseback, 
passed by. Some of the men, for want of better employment, 
kept following her with their eyes as she rode along. Pres- 
ently she turned a road which intersected the one that ran 
in front of our position, and led to the British camp. It was 
skirted by high fences on either side, that terminated at the 
wood in which we were. As they continued watching her 
progress, their eyes fell suddenly upon a party of sixty Brit- 
ish dragoons, who were approaching her from their camp, 
on a foraging expedition. ‘They rode up to her, and during 
their conversation, she pointing frequently toward the spot 
where we were stationed, soon convinced us that she had 
discovered our position, and was imparting her knowledge 
tothem. Well aware of what was likely to ensue, we all, 
without waiting for orders, mounted our horses, and sat in 
silent expectation. ‘What shall we do?’ said Eggleston, 


j 





|| cannonading of the town, and was reproved by the Duke of 
,|Guise and the Cardinal of Lorraine for thus risking the sa- 
cred person of a Queen, she nobly replied, “ Why should I 
'|Spare my person more than you do? Is it because I have 
less interest in what is doing, or less courage than you? It 
is true that I am not so strong as you are; but Lam, [ trust, 
as bold.” A medal was struck of her with the same inscrip- 













supporting his daring comrade.” 
PAtscellawics. 


THE MIMIC ART. 

A man who came from “across the water,” related to us, 
last evening the following anecdote. It seems that his father. 
in early youth displayed an uncommon genius for the art |tion as that on some of the coins of the Roman Empresses : 
of painting, and was strenuously opposed in his desire to||‘« Catharine de Medicis Mater Castrorum.” When one day 
adopt it as a profession, by the grandfather of our friend.'|she overheard some of the soldiers abusing her extremely, 
By dint at first of stolen hours of devotion at the sbrine of||the Cardinal of Lorraine said he would order them imme- 
his soul’s longing, and finally of open study at the Royalj,diately to be hung. ‘By no means,” exclaimed the Prin- 
Irish Academy, the subject of our anecdote acquired a de-jcess : “I wish posterity to know, that a woman, a queen, 
gree of perfection in his execution which enabled him to||and an Italian, has once in her life got the beter of her 




















shape into tangible form, before the eyes of his admiring, 
friends, the dim creations which had “ filled his fancy’s mind, 
before.” 

Upon an occasion it happened that the family moved their) 
place of residence, and as there was no hat and umbrella) 
stand to be placed in the hall of their new house, the young! 
artist determined to paint one, which he did with remarkable 
force and accuracy. The old gentleman, coming in soon 
after, and seeing, as he thought, the hat stand, deliberately 
took off his head-covering and hung it up, as he supposed, 
on one of the hooks, when, as a matter of course, the hat fell) 
to the fluor. A second and third trial resulted in the same| 
manner. The old gentleman then becoming impatient, ex-' 
claimed, “ Confound the hook, I’ll try another.” He did so, | 
and was deceived. At this juncture his daughter stepped | 
from the hall into the parlor, and, observing the ineffectual 
efforts which he was making, remarked to him: “ Why, 
father, that’s no stand: it is only one of our Mike’s tricks.” 
“ Confound the fellow,” said the old gentleman, “I was al- 
ways opposed to his painting. Now see what it’s coming; 
to.” — N. O. Native American. | 
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THE CAMPAGNA OF ROME. 

Tue wide Campagna lies stretched out before you like a 
shoreless sea — desolate, dreary, without a house or tree to 
break the monotony of its level and uniform surface. In the 


anger.” 


MAGNANIMITY OF A FRENCH SURGEON. 

M. Bournos, an eminent surgeon, was one day sent for 

j by Cardinal Dubois, prime minister of France, to perform a 

very serious operation upon him. The Cardinal, on seeing 

him enter the room, said to him, “You must not expect to 

treat me in the same rough manner as you treat the poor 

miserable wretches at your hospital, and the Hotel Dieu.” 

“ My lord,” replied M. Bourdon, with great dignity, “every 

one of those miserable wretches, as your eminence is pleased 
to call them, is a prime minister in my eyes.” 


THE INDIANS AND THE WHISKEY. 
Turee Indians, in the vicinity of Green Bay, became con- 


||verts to the temperance cause, although previously given 


\to “put the eneiny into their mouth that stole away their 
brains.” Three white men formed the charitable resolution 
of trying their Indian sincerity. Placing a canteen of whis- 
key in their path, they hid themselves in the bushes to ob. 
Iserve the motions of the red men. The first one recognized 
lhis old acquaintance, and with an “ugh!” and making a 
high step, he passed on. The second laughed, saying, “ Me 
iknow you!” and walked round. The last one drew his 
tomahawk, and dashed it to pieces, saying, “* Ugh! you con- 
quer me, now I conquer you.” 
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WHERE ARE THE PLEASANT HOMES OF EARTH?) 
“True happiness hath no localities.”” 

Wuenre are the pleasant homes of earth? 

Where regal glories have their birth, 

Where are the brows of crowned kings, 

The diamond bright its splendor flings, 

And rosy lip, and starry eye, 

Through marble halls at midnight fly, 

And music steals through swelling domes, — 

Are these the earth’s most pleasant homes? 


Doth joy spring up where daisies grow, — 
Where sounds the streamlets purling flow, 
Where climbs the vine, where sings the bird, 
And myrtle boughs at eve are stirred ; 
Where fireflies dance, like fairy lights 
Among the flowers in starry nights, 

Afar from men, afar from care, — 

Are earth’s most pleasant dwellings there ? 


Not so! not so! the heart must wake, 
Ere light and joy can o’er it break, 
And vain the power of shining gold, 
The diamond’s light, the purple fold, 
The many tones of nature’s voice, 

To make its inmost depths rejoice, 

If hope, and faith, and love, be not 
The blessed sharers of its lot. 


Where they do shed their sunny ray, 
The pleasant homes of earth may lay ; 
And kingly dome, and lordly hall, 
The humble cot, the prison wall, 
Alike are blest, if from the heart, 
Their blessed light doth ne’er depart, 
And kindly deed, and kindly thought, 
A golden thread with life be wrought. 


Natchitoches, La., October, 1840. 


PAllitary Ayvoentures. 


FLORENCE, 








PASSAGE OF THE ALPS, 


Tats remarkable achievement, one of the most remarkable 
in the history of Napoleon, has been commemorated by one 
of the greatest efforts of the celebrated David, in a painting 
which, represented in a wood engraving, we present with 
this article. 

On the return of Bonaparte from Egypt, and his elevation 
to the dignity of First Consul, he found the affairs of the 
French in a most disastrous condition. His conquests in| 


40,000 men, he was unable, from its disorganized and 
him with an Ausirian force of 130,000. 


The army on the German frontier, under thé command of | 
Moreau, was the best appointed of any the French had in 





to avail themselves of any opportunity which should occur|fective regiments, commanded by the celebrated Lannes. 


lof revenging themselves for her late aggressions. 
ging 8s 


These corps, together with the rest of the troops intended for 


“ The strictest secresy was necessary, to procure even the!ithe expedition, had been assembled from their several posi- 


Italy had almost all been wrested from them, and though | opportunity of attempting this audacious plan of operations ;||tions by forced marches. Carnot, the minister at war, at- 
Massena held Genoa and part of Piedmont with an army of|/and to ensure this secresy, Bonaparte had recourse to a sin-||tended the First Consul at Lausanne, to report to him that 
gular mode of deceiving the enemy. It was made as public; 15,000, or from that to the number of 20,000 men, detached 


dispirited state, to make head against Melas, who pressed |/as possible, by orders, decrees, proclamations, and the like, || from Moreau’s army, were in the act of descending on Italy 


jarm 


'\that the First Consul was to place himself at the head of the|!by St. Gothard, in order to form the left wing of his army. 
y of reserve, and that it was to assemble at Dijon. Ac-|/The whole army, in its various divisions, was now united 
‘cordingly, a numerous staff was sent to that place, and much|/under the command of Berthier nominally, as General-in- 


the field, and Bonaparte sent orders to that general imme-'|apparent bustle took place in assembling six or seven thou-|| chief, though in reality under that of the First Consul him- 


diately to resume offensive operations, and cross the Rhine. 
We copy the following account of the part he chose himself 
to act, from the spirited, though sometimes prejudiced narra- 
tive of Sir Walter Scout : — 

“In committing the charge of the campaign upon the 
Rhine to Moreau, the First Consul had reserved for himself, 
the task of bringing back victory to the French standards, | 
on the fields in which he won his earliest lanrels. His aint 
of victory again included a passage of the Alps, as boldly | 
and unexpectedly as in 1795, but in a different disecten.| 
He formed the daring resolution to put himself at the head | 
of the army of reserve, surmount the line of the Alps, even 
where they are most difficult of access, and, descending into 
Italy, place himself in the rear of the Austrian army, inter-| 
rupt their communications, carry off their magazines, parks, 
and hospitals, coop them up betwixt his own army and that 
of Massena, which was in their front, and compel them to} 
battle, in a situation where defeat must be destruction. But! 
to accomplish this daring movement, it was necessary to! 











| sand men there, with great pomp and fracas. These, as the 
ispies of Austria truly reported to their employers, were either 
conscripts, or veterans unfit for service; and caricatures 
were published of the First Consul reviewing troops com- 
|posed of children and disabled soldiers, which was ironically 
‘termed his army of reserve. When an army so composed 
'was reviewed by the First Consul himself with great cere- 
lmony, it impressed a general belief that Bonaparte was 
only endeavoring, by making a show of force, to divert the 
Austrians from their design upon Genoa, and thus his real 
ipurpose was effectually concealed. Bulletins, too, were pri- 
vately circulated by the agents of police, as if scatiered by 
the Royalists, in which specious arguments were used to 
| prove that the French army of reserve neither did nor could 
lexist—and these also were designed to withdraw attention 
from the various pvints on which it was at the very moment 
collecting. 

“On the 6th of May, 1800, seeking to renew the fortunes 
of France, now united with his own, the Chief Consul left 





march a whole army over the highest chain of mountains in||Paris, and, having reviewed the pretended army of reserve 


Europe, by roads which afford but a dangerous passage to! 
the solitary traveller, and through passes where one man 
can do more to defend, than ten to force their way. Artillery 
was to be carried through sheep-paths and over precipices 
impracticable to wheel carriages ; ammunition and baggage 
were to be transported at the same disadvantages ; and pro- 


at Dijon on the 7th, arrived on the 8th at Geneva. Here he 
had an interview with General Marescot, despatched to sur- 
vey Mont Bernard, and who had, with great difficulty, as- 
cended as far as the convent of the Chartreux. “Is the 
route practicable?”’ said Bonaparte. “It is barely possible 
to pass,”’ replied the engineer. ‘ Let us set forward then,” 


visions were to be conveyed through a country poor in it-||said Napoleon, and the extraordinary march was commenced. 





self, and inhabited by a nation which had every cause to be 


On the 13th, arriving at Lausanne, Bonaparte joined the 


self. This wads in compliance with a regulation of the Con- 
stitution, which rendered it inconsistent for the First Consul 
to command in person. It was a form which Bonaparte at 
present evaded, and afterwards laid aside; thinking truly, 
that the name, as well as office of Generalissimo, was most 
fittingly vested in his own person, since, though it might not 
be the loftiest of his titles, it was that which best expressed 
his power. The army might amount to 60,000 men, but one- 
third of the number were conscripts. 

“ During the interval between the 15th and 18th of May, all 
the columns of the French army were put into motion to 
cross the Alps. Tureau, at the head of 5,000 men, directed 
his march by Mount Cenis, on Exilles and Susa. A similar 
division, commanded by Chabran, took the route of the Little 
St. Bernard. Bonaparte himself, on the 15th, at the head 
of the main body of his army, consisting of 30,000 men and 
upwards, marched from Lausanne to the little village called 
St. Pierre, at which point there ended every thing resembling 
a practicable road. An immense and apparently inaccessi- 
ble mountain, reared its head among general desolation and 
eternal frost; while precipices, glaciers, ravines, and a bound- 
less extent of faithless snows, which the slightest concussion 
of the air converts into avalanches capable of burying armies 
in their descent, appeared to forbid access to all living things 
but the chamois, ani his scarce Jess wild pursuer. Yet foot 
by foot, and man by man, did the French soldiers proceed to 
ascend this formidable barrier, which Nature had erected in 
vain to limit human ambition. The view of the valley, em- 


hostile to France, and might therefore be expected prompt! van of his real army of reserve, which consisted of six ef-||phatically called ‘of Desolation,’ where nothing is to be seen 
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but snow and sky, had no terrors for the First Consul and 
his army. They advanced up paths hitherto only practised 
by hunters, or here and there a hardy pedestrian, the infan-| 
try loaded with their arms, and in full military equipment, | 
the cavalry leading their horses. The musical bands played 
from time to time at the head of the regiments, and, in places 
of unusual difficulty, the drums beat a charge, as if to en- 
courage the soldiers to encounter the opposition of Nature 
herself. The artillery, without which they could not have 
done service, were deposited in trunks of trees hollowed out) 
for the purpose. Each was dragged by a hundred men, and| 
the troops, making it a point of honor to bring forward their 
guns, accomplished this severe duty, not with cheerfulness 
only, bat with enthusiasm. The carriages were taken | 
pieces, and harnessed on the backs of mules, or = 


to the soldiers, who relieved each other in the task of bearing 
them with levers; and the ammunition was transported in 
the same manner. While one half of the soldiers were thus 
engaged, the others were obliged to carry the muskets, car- 
tridge-boxes, knapsacks, and provisions of their comrades, 
as well as theirown. Each man, so loaded, was calculated 
to carry from sixty to seventy pounds weight, up icy preci- 
pices, where a man totally without encumbrance could ascend 
but slowly. Probably no troops save the French could have 
endured the fatigue of such a march; and noother general than 
Bonaparte would have ventured to require it at their hand. 
‘“‘ He set out a considerable time after the march had begun, 
alone, excepting his guide. He is described by the Swiss 
peasant who attended him in that capacity, as wearing his 
usual simple dress, a grey surtout, and three-cornered hat. 
He travelled in silence, save a few short and hasty questions 
about the country, addressed to his guide from time to time. 
When these were answered, he relapsed into silence. There 
was a gloom on his brow, corresponding with the weather, 
which was wet and dismal. His countenance had acquired, 
during his eastern campaigns, a swart complexion, which | 
added to his natural severe gravity, and the Swiss ona 
who guided him felt fear as he looked on him. Occasionally| 
his route was stopped by some temporary obstacle oceanioned| 
by a halt in the artillery or baggage ; his commands on such| 
occasions were peremptorily given, and instantly obeyed, | 
his very look seeming enough to silence all objection, and! 
remove every difficulty. 
“The army now arrived at that singular convent, whefe, | 
with courage equal to their own, but flowing from a much| 
higher source, the monks of St. Bernard have fixed their} 
dwellings among the everlasting snows, that they may afford| 





succor and hospitality to the forlorn travellers in those dread-| 
ful wastes. 
when they dipt a morsel of biscuit amongst the snow. The} 
gocd fathers of the convent, who possess considerable maga.-| 
zines of provisions, distributed bread and cheese, and a cup) 
of wine, to each soldier as he passed, which was more ac-| 
ceptable in their situation, than, according to one who shared 
their fatigues, would have been the gold of Mexico. 


Hitherto the soldiers had no refreshment, save! 


“ The descent on the other side of Mont St. Bernard was| frightfully disfigured in his own habitation. 
as difficult to the infantry as the ascent had been, and still discovered lying on the floor with the head and face muti-|charge was altogether absurd ; 


a foreign newspaper. 


HAetlect Poetry. 


TWILIGHT. 


BY FITZ-GREENE HALLECK. 











Tuenre is an evening twilight of the heart, 
When its wild passion waves are lulled to rest, 
And the eye sees life’s fairy scenes depart, 
As fades the day-beam in the rosy west. 
°T is with a nameless feeling of regret 
We gaze upon them as they melt away, 
And fondly would we bid them linger yet, 
But Hope is round us with her angel lay, 
Hailing afar some happier moonlight hour ; 
Dear are her whispers still, though lost their early power. 


In youth the cheek was crimson’d with her glow ; 
Her smile was loveliest then; her matin song 
Was heaven’s own music, and the note of wo 
Was all unheard her sunny bowers among. 
Life’s little world of bliss was newly born; 

We knew not, cared not, it was born to die. 
Fiush’d with the cool breeze and the dews of morn, 
With dancing heart we gazed on the pure sky, 

And mock’d the passing clouds that dimmed its blue, 
Like our own sorrows then — as fleeting and as few. 


And manhood felt her sway too, — on the eye, 
Half realized, her early dreams burst bright, 

Her promised bower of happiness seem’d nigh, 
Its days of joy, its vigils of delight ; 

And though at times might lower the thunder storm, 
And the red lightnings threaten, still the air 

Was balmy with her breath, and her loved form, 
The rainbow of the heart, was hovering there. 

»T is in life’s noontide she is nearest seen, 


Her wreath the summer flower, her robe of summer green. 


But though less dazzling in her twilight dress, 

There ’s more of heaven’s pure beam about her now ; 
That angel smile of tranquil loveliness, 

Which the heart worships, glowing on her brow ; 
That smile shall brighten the dim evening star 

That points our destined tomb, nor e’er depart 
Till the faint light of life is fled afar, 

And hush’d the last deep beating of the heart ; 
The meteor-bearer of our parting breath, 
A moon-beam in the midnight cloud of death. 


THOWA Wee of Meal Die. 








THE DEAD ALIVE. 


nett in private. 


chant had been robbed; and this period was found to corres- 
pond with the date of the disappearance of a man named 
‘John Moon, long in the employment of Frenois. Of this 
|man on whom suspicion naturally feil, nothing could be 
learned on inquiry ; but shortly after the division of the late 
merchant’s property, Moon reappeared in the colony. When 
taken up and examined respecting the cause of his flight, he 
stated that he had been sent by his master to France to re- 
cover certain sums due to the merchant there, in which mis- 
ision he had been unsuccessful ; and he further averred, that 
if Clodomir Frenois, in his existing correspondence, had 
thrown any injurious suspicions upon him (Moon) the whole 
was but a pretext to account for deficiencies of which the 
merchant himself was the sole cause and author. This 
| declaration, made by a man who seemed to fear no inquiry, 
and whose worldly circumstances remained to appearance 
|the same as they had ever been, had the effect of silencing, 
lif it did not satisfy, the examinators; and the affair soon 
fell, in a great measure, out of the public recollection. 

Things remained a short time in this condition, when, one 
morning, Mr. Wm. Burnett, principal creditor of the late Clod- 
lomir Frenois, heard a great. knocking at his gate at a very 
‘early hour. He called up one of his servants, who went 
down and opened the door, and immediately returned with 
| the intelligence, that a stranger, who seemed desirous of 
keeping his person concealed, wished to speak with Mr. Bur- 
Mr. Burnett rose, threw on his dressing 
gown and descended to the parlor. He saw there a stranger 
of tall person, seated in an easy and familiar attitude upon 
a sofa, with a newspaper in his hand. The back of the visi- 
tor was turned to Mr. Burnett as he entered. Rather sur- 
prised to see a stranger conduct himself so like an old friend 
of the house, Mr. Burnett said aloud, “Sir, may I beg to 
know your business with me?” 

The stranger turned round, and advanced to salute his 
host warmly and courteously. Mr. Burnett started back 
and uttered a loud exclamation of surprise and alarm.’ Well 
he might, for before his eyes stood his friend and debtor, 
Clodomir Frenvis, whom he had beheld, nearly a year before, 
a mutilated corpse, and whom he himself had followed to 








jithe grave! 


What passed at that interview between Mr. Burnett and 
his strange visitor, remained for the time a secret. Mr. Bur- 
nett was observed to issue several times, pale and agitated, 


Tae subjoined narrative, published in a late number of|| from his dwelling, and to visit the magistrate charged with 
Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, is stated to be translated from'|the conduct of the criminal processes of the colony. 
It is necessary to remind the reader, | course of that day, while John Moon was regaling himself 
||that the island of Mauritius, appertaining at this day to the|| with tea under the palm trees of his garden, along with a 


In the 


English, was originally colonized by the French, and that) Circassian female whom he bought some time previously, 
[the population yet consists in a great measure of persons of||he was arrested and taken to prison by officers of justice. 
that nation, to whom, by a formal treaty between the powers|/On the following day, he was brought before a criminal 
concerned, their ancient laws and usages were preserved||court, accused of robbing the late Clodomir Frenois, the 
without any material alterations. 

About ten or twelve months ago, the Sieur Clodimir Fre-|! Moon smiled at the charge, with all the confidence of a man 
| nois, a rich merchant of the island, was found dead andjj who had nothing to fear. 
His body was||him if he confessed the crime, the accused replied that the 


crime being conjoined with breach of trust and violence. 
The judge having demanded of 


that clear testimony was 


more so to the cavalry. It was, however, accomplished with-||lated by means of a pistol, and all doubt as to the cause of; necessary to fix such adelict upon him; and that so far 


out any material loss, and the army took up their eae 
for the night, after having marched fourteen French leagues. | 





the catastrophe was dispelled by the discovery of a fatal) from there being any such evidence producible, neither the 
weapon by the side of the corpse, and also a paper in the'! widow of the deceased, nor any one person in his service, 


' The next morning, 16th May, the van-guard took possession |handwriting of the deceased. This paper contained the fol-/had ever heard the pretended robbery even once mentioned 
of Aosta, a village of Piedmont, from which extends the val- |lowing words : 





ley of the same name, watered by the river Dorea, a country! 


“T am ruined! a villain has robbed me of twenty-five! 


by Frenois during his life. 
“Do you affirm your innocence?” repeated the judge, 


pleasant in itself, but rendered delightful by its contrast with thousand livres sterling ; dishonor must be my portion, and I | gravely, after hearing all that ‘the other had to say. 


the horrors which had been left behind. | 





cannot await or survive it. 


I leave to my wife the task of 


‘*¢] will avouch my innocence,” replied Moon, “even be- 


distributing among my creditors the means which remain to! fore the body of my late master, if that be necessary.” 
us; and I pray that God, my friends and my enemies, may) [Sach a thing often took place under the old colonial law.] 
pardon my self-destruction! Yet another minute, and I/| “John Moon,” said the judge, in a voice broken by some 
tance, they do not involve the unwearied details of human||shall be in eternity ! Crovomir Frenots.” || peculiar emotion. “It is before your late master that you will 
slaughter, to which our narrative must now return.” Great was the consternation caused by this tragic event,) have now to assert your innocence ; and may God make the 
After resting a few days, to recruit his army after their|| which was the more unexpected, as the loss alluded to in the’ trath appear!” 
severe fatigues, Bonaparte fell on the rear of the Austrians,||note had never been made public. The deceased had been|| A signal from the judge accompanied these words, and 
like an avalanche from the mountains, and by the victories!|held in great esteem over the colony, as a man of strict honor, | immediately a door opened, and Clodomir Frenois, the sup- 
of Montebello and Marengo, compelled Melas to purchase, and probity, and was universally lamented. His attached | posed suicide, entered the court. He advanced to the bar 
the privilege of retiring to Mantua with the remnants of his|| widow, after endeavoring faithfully to fulfil his last wishes, | with a slow and deliberate step, having his eye calmly but 
forces, by yielding all the rest of Italy to the conquerors. found her grief too overpowering to permit her to mingle} sternly fixed on the prisoner, his servant. A great sensa- 
longer with the world, and took the resolution of consecrating) tion was caused in the court by his appearance. Uttering 
Parry Srinit. — Doctor, afterwards Dean Maxwell, sitting} her remaining days to the services of religion. Two months) shrieks of alarm and horror, the females present fled from 
in company with Dr. Johnson, they were talking of the vio-|/after the sad end of her husband she entered a romney pon spot. The accused fell on his knees in abject terror, 
lence of parties, and to what unwarrantable lengths party|'leaving to a nephew of the late merchant, a physician, the) and shudderingly confessed his guilt. For a time no voice 
men will sometimes run. “ Why, yes, sir,” says Johnson, ||charge of completing the distribution of the effects of Fre- 'was heard but his. However, as it became apparent that a 
“they'll do any thing, no matter how odd and desperate,||nois, among his creditors. living man stood before the court, the advocate of the pris- 
to gain their point; they’ll catch hot of the red hot end of|} A minute examination of the papers of the defanct led to|'oner gained courage to speak. He demanded that the iden- 
@ poker, sooner than not get possession of it.” the discovery of the period at which the unfortunate mer-' tity of the merchant be established, and the mystery of his 


“Thus was achieved the celebrated passage of Mont St. 
Bernard, on the particulars of which we have dwelt the more’ 
willingly, because, although a military operation of impor-) 
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existence be explained. He said that the court should not 
be biassed by what might prove to be a mere accidental like- 
ness between a person living and one deceased; and that 
such an avowal as that of the prisoner, extracted in a@ mo- 











not daring at first to betray here the appearance of wealth, 
‘he had lodged the whole of the stolen money. I have brought 


rd rele ; | : 
unworthy servant was remaining here in imaginary safety, |the windows of the upper floors are darkened, that shelves 
\I have been successful in discovering the quarter in which, | 


|may be set before them. 
This, however, might be borne, if she would gratify her 
‘own inclination without opposing mine. But J, who am idle, 


ment of extraordinary terror, was not to be held of much||it with me, and also sufficient proofs, supposing his confes-|'am luxurious, and she condemns me to live upon salt provi- 


weight. “ Before being admitted here as accuser or witness, 
continued the advocate, addressing the resuscitated merchant, 
‘‘ prove who and what you are, and disclose by what chance 
the tomb which so lately received your body, mangled with 
bullets, has given up its tenant, and restored you to the world || 
in life and health.” 

This firm appeal of the advocate, who continued steadfast 
to his duty under circumstances that would have closed the 
lips of most men, called forth the following narrative from 
Clodomir Frenois :—‘ My story may be soon told, and it 
will suffice to establish my identity. When I discovered the 
robbery committed by the accused, he had then fled from 
the island, and I speedily saw that all attempts to retake him 
would prove fruitless. Isaw ruin and disgrace before me, 
and came to the conclusion of terminating my life before the 
evil day came. On the night on which this determination 
was formed, I was seated alone in my private chamber. I 


loaded my pistol. This done, I prayed for forgiveness from 
my Maker for the act of despair I was about to commit. 
The end of the pistoi was at my head, and my finger on the 
lock, when a knock at the outer door started me. I con- 
cealed the weapon, and went to the door. A man entered, 
whom I recognized as the sexton of the parish in which I 
lived. .He bore a sack on his shoulders, and in it the body 
of a man newly buried, which was destined for my nephew, 
the physician, then living with me. The scarcity of bodies 
for dissection, as the court is aware, compels those who are 
anxious to acquire skill in the medical profession to procure 
them by any possible secret means. The sexton was at first 
alarmed at having met me. ‘Did my nephew request you 
to bring this body?’ saidI. ‘No,’ replied the man; ‘but 
I know his anxiety to obtain one for dissection, and took it 
upon me to come and offer him this body. For mercy’s 
sake,’ continued the sexton, ‘do not betray me, sir, or I 
shal! lose my situation, and my family’s bread.’ 

“ While the man was speaking, a strange idea entered 
my mind, and brought to my bosom hopes of continued life 
and recovered honor. I stood a few moments absorbed in 
thought, and then recollecting myself, 1 gave two pieces of 
gold to the resurrectionist, the sum which he had expected. 
Telling him to keep his counsel, and that all would be well, 
I sent him away, and carried the body to my cabinet. The 
whole of the household had previously been sent out of the 
way on purpose, and I had time to carry into execution the 
plan which had struck me. The body was fortunately o! 
the same stature as myself, and like me in complexion. J] 
knew the man; he had been a poor offender, abandoned by 
his family. ‘Poor relic of mortality!’ said I, with tears 
in my eyes, ‘nothing which man may do can now injure thee ; 
yet pardon me if I rudely disfigure thy lifeless substance. 
It is to prevent the ruin of not one but twenty families 
And should success attend my attempt, I swear that thy 
children shall be my children; and, when my own hour 
comes, we shall rest together in the tomb to which thou shalt 
be borne before me.’ ”’ 

At this portion of the merchant’s narrative, the most lively 
interest was excited in the court, and testified even by si 








from many of the audience. Frenois thus proceeded: “| 
then stripped off my clothes, and dressed the body in them 
This accomplished, I took up the pistol, and with a hand 
more reluctant than when I had applied it to my own person. 
I fixed it cluse to the head of the deceased, and at once caused 
such a disfigurement as rendered it impossible for the keen- 
est eye to detect the substitution which had been made. 
“Choosing the plainest habit I could get, I then dressed 
myself anew, shaved off the whiskers which I was accustom- 
ed to wear, and took other means to alter and disguise my 
appearance in case of being subjected by any accident to the 
risk of betrayal. Next morning saw me on board a French 
vessel, on my way to a distant land — the native country of 
my ancestors. The expectations which had led me to the 
execation of this scheme were not disappointed. I knew that 
John Moon, the man who had robbed me, and who now 
stands at the bar of this court, had formed connexions in 
this island, which would in all probability bring him back to 
it as soon as the intelligence of my death gave him the 
promise of security. In this I have not been disappointed. 
I have been equally fortunate in other respects. While my 

















| 


*||sion of this day to be set aside altogether, to convict him of 
the crime with which he stands charged. By the same shave, therefore, whole hogs and quarters of oxen. Part of 
means,” continued Clodomir Frenois, with a degree of hon- jour meat is tainted before it is eaten, and part is thrown 
jorable pride which all who heard him sympathised, “ will 1), ‘away because it is spoiled; but she persists in her system, 
be enabled to restore my family to their place in society, and jand will never buy anything by single penny worths. 

to redeem the credit of a name on which no blot was left by | 
those who bore it before me, and which, please God, I shall||is to neglect that which they already possess; but from this 





transmit unstained to my children, and my children’s cbil- 


dren.” 
John Moon, whose guilt was thus suddenly and strangely 


he had made in the extremity of his terror; and without 


separating, the court sentenced him to confinement for life}, 


in the prison of the colony. 

The news of Clodomir Frenois’s reappearance spread rap- 
idly, and the high esteem in which his character was held, 
led to an universal rejoicing on the occasion. He was ac- 


had written the letter which was found on my table, and had||companied from the court to his home by a dense multitude, 


who welcomed him with prolonged shouts. It would be vain 
to attempt any description of the feelings of the wife, who 
thus saw restored to her the beloved being for whose sake 
she had quitted the world. She was released from her ec- 
clesiastical vows, and rejoined her husband, no more to part 
till the grave really claimed one or the other as its due. 


Selected Bssrws. 
THE BUYING HOUSEWIFE, 


BY DR. JOHNSON. 














Ir it be difficult to persuade the idle to be busy, it is like- 
wise, as experience has taught me, not easy to convince the} 
busy that it is better to be idle. 

I am the unfortunate husband of a bayer of bargains. My | 
wife has somewhere heard that a good housewife never has 
anything to purchase when it is wanted. This maxinr is often 
in her mouth and always in her head. She is not one of | 
those philosophical talkers that speculate without practice, 


| 


and learn sentences of wisdom only to repeat them; she is} 


always making additions to her stores ; she never looks into 


a broker’s shop but she spies something that may be wanted 
some time ; and it is impossible to make her pass the door of || 


a house where she hears goods selling by auction. 


Whatever she thinks cheap she holds it the duty of an), 





economist to buy; in consequence of this maxim, we are 
encumbered on every side with useless lumber. The ser- 
vants can scarcely creep to their beds through the chests and || | 
boxes that surround them. The carpenter is employed once) 
a week in building closets, fixing cupboards, and fastening | 
shelves ; and my house has the appearance of a ship stored | 
for a voyage to the colonies. 
I had often observed that advertisements set her on fire; 


and, therefore, pretending to emulate her laudable frugality, || 


I forbade the newspaper to be taken any longer; but my | 
precaution is vain; I know not by what fatality or by what) 
confederacy every catalogue of genuine furniture comes to} 
her hand, every advertisement of a newspaper newly open- | 
ed is in her pocket-book, and she knows, before any of her! 
neighbors, when the stock of any man leaving off trade is to|| 
be sold cheap for ready money. 

Such intelligence is to my dear one the Siren’s song. No 


sale, from which she always returns congratulating herself | 
upon her dexterity at a bargain; the porter lays down his} 
burden in the hall; she displays her new acquisitions, and 
spends the rest of the day in contriving where they shall be 
put. 

As she cannot bear to have anything incomplete, one sath, 
chase necessitates another; she has twenty feather-beds more | 
than she can use, and a late sale has supplied her with a pro- 
portionable number of Whitney blankets, a large roll of linen 
for sheets, and five quilts for every bed, which she bought be- 
cause the seller told her that, if she would clear his hands, he 
would let her have a bargain. 

Thus, by hourly encroachments, my habitation is made nar- 
rower and narrower; the dining-room is so crowded with ta- 
bles that dinner can scarcely be served; the parlor is de- 
corated with so many piles of china, that I dare not step within 
the door; at every turn of the stairs I have a clock, and half 


laid bare to the world, did not retract the confession which |, 


lsion. She knows the loss of buying in small quantities; we 


The common vice of those who are still grasping at more, 


\failing my charmer is free. It is the great care of her life 
ithat the pieces of beef shall be boiled in the order in which 
they are bought; that the second bag of peas be not opened 
till the first are eaten; that every feather-bed be lain on in 
lits turn; that the carpets are taken out of the chests once a 
|month and brushed ; and the rolls of linen opened now and 
then before the fire. She is daily inquiring after the best 
ltraps for mice, and keeps the rooms always scented by fu- 
‘migations to destroy the moths. She employs a workman 
|from time to time to adjust six clocks that never gu, and clean 
ifive jacks that rust in the garret; and a woman in the next 
alley lives by scouring the brass and pewter, which are only 
\laid up to tarnish again. 

| She is always imagining some distant time in which she 
jshall use whatever she accumulates; she has four looking- 
|glasses which she cannot hang up in her house, but which 
will be handsome in more lofty rooms; and she pays rent 
\for the place of a vast copper in some warehouse, because, 
|when we live in the country, we shall brew our own beer. 

| Of this life I have long been weary, but I know not how 
ito change it; all the married men whuin I consult advise 
ime to have patience: but some old bachelors are of opinion, 
that, since she loves sales so well, she should have a sale of 
her own; and I have. I think, resolved to open her hoards, 
and advertise an auction. 
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SomewnatT Inconsistent. — The ni Boing fact is going the 
jrounds of the newspapers : — 

“A Literary City.— There are in the various libraries in 
Salem about 24,000 volumes. By the recent census, the city 
jcontains 15,083 inhabitants. The books in the public libra- 
ries, therefore, average nearly a volume and a half to each 
inhabitant. If they are not a literary people, it is not from 
i want of books.” 

This fact is certainly very creditable to our worthy neigh- 
‘bors ; but the inference we draw from it is not the same as 
‘we ieeatd draw from another, which we will give the reader. 
|The justly celebrated Audubon has lately been collecting 
i subscribers, in our large towns, for the new edition of his 
yy Ornithological Biography.” Meeting Mr. Audubon, a few 
|days since, at a bookstore, we inquired the number of sub- 
iseribers he had obtained at Worcester, Boston, and Salem. 
|We ascertained that Worcester gave him twenty ; Boston 
|257, and Salem 16! Worcester has only half the number 
of the inhabitants of Salem, and has given nearly a third 
more names for this work. Boston, though a much larger 
city than Salem, has given, reckoning the latter city as the 
jstandard, about a four times larger proportion of subscribers. 
|Salem, notwithstanding, is allowed to be the wealthiest city, 





engagements, no duty, no interest can withhold her from a/jof its size, in the United States. 


Literary Purrinc.— We recommend the following apo- 
logue for perusal, by all those people who are in the habit of 
reading or buying a book, simply because it has been puffed. 
There is no need of recommending it to our literary breth- 
ren of New York City, since the greater part of them under- 
stand the art of puffing to perfection. It is calculated chiefly 
to benefit those who are simple enough to be gulled by a 
morsel of criticism. A pious Brahmin (says Pilpay,) made 
a vow that on a certain day he would sacrifice a sheep, and 
on the appointed morning he went forth to buy one. ‘There 
lived in his neighborhood three rogues who knew of his vow, 
and laid a scheme for profiting by it. The first met him and 
said, ‘Oh, Brahmin, wilt thou bay a sheep? I have one fit 
for sacrifice.” “Tt is for that very purpose,” said the holy 
man, “that I came farth this day.” Then the impostor 
opened a bag, and brought out of it an unclean beast, an 
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ugly dog, lame and blind. Thereon, the Brahmin cried out, 
« Wretch! who touchest things impure, and utterest things 
“Truly,” answered 
the other, “it is a sheep of the finest fleece, and of the 
sweetest flesh. Oh! Brahmin, it will be an offering most 
“Friend,” said the Brahmin, 
Just then, one of the ac- 
‘« Praised be the gods,” said this second 
rogne, “that I have been saved the trouble of going to the 
market fora sheep! This is such a sheep asI wanted. For 


untrue, callest thou that cura sheep?” 


acceptable to the gods.” 
“ either thou or I must be blind.” 
complices came up. 


how much wilt thou sell it?”? When the Brahmin heard 


this, his mind waved to and fro, like one swinging in the 
“ Sir,” said he to the new comer, 
“take heed what thou doest; this is no sheep, but an un- 


air at a holy festival. 


clean cur.” “Oh! Brahmin,” said the new comer, “ thou art 


drunk or mad!” 
near. ‘* Let us ask this man,” said the Brahmin, ‘what 


the creature is, and I will stand by what he shall say.” To 
this others agreed; and the Brahmin called out, * Oh, stran- 


ger, what dost thou call this beast?”” “ Surely, oh Brahmin,” 
said the knave, “it is a fine sheep.” Then the Brahmin 
said, ‘‘ Surely the gods have taken away my senses ! ‘’—and 
he asked pardon of him who carried the dog, and bought it 
for a measure of rice and a pot of ghee, and offered it up to 
the gods, who, being wroth at this unclean sacrifice, smote 
him with a sore disease in all his joints. 


Lire anp Writines or Dr. Jonnson.— The Messrs. Har- 
pers have issued a selection from the writings of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, with a sketch of his life, by the Rev. Wm. P. Page. 
It forms the 109th and 110th vols. of their Family Library. 
We are glad to see this work, as it brings the compositions 
of this accomplished writer within the means of thousands 
who would never have access to the large and full editions 
of his works. 
his diction will do much to correct the laxity of style which 
is the too prevalent fault of modern writers ; and there is no 
fear that the pomposity which characterizes his later compo- 
sitions will have any injurious effect, in an age so given to 
bombast and hyperbole as the present. 

We have given, in a preceding page, one of his humorous 
essays, which, if divested of his name, might appear to have 
been adapted to a more recent period. 





LireRALLY. — Few words are more often misused; than 
this one. According to a western paper, ‘the prairies are 
literally covered with the wagons and cattle of emigrants.” 
If a city is afflicted with some prevalent disease, it is de- 
scribed as literally a grave-yard, or at least literally one great 
hospital. In nine cases out of ten, it is used instead of figura. 
zively, with which it is as far as possible from being synony- 
mous. 





Turkish Despotism.—As an offset to the paragraphs 
which have lately appeared in the papers respecting the des- 
potism of the Egyptian Viceroy, we present a short picture 
of the despotism prevailing in Turkey, whose ruling authori- 
ties the allies are so anxious to support. The first circum- 
stance that strikes a traveller in passing through Turkey is 
said to be its depopulation. Whole villages are in ruins, 
and deserted, and lands once fertile and cultivated are but 
a barren waste. This effect is most obvious in the smaller 
towns, though it is said to exist in an equal degree, propor- 
tionally, in the large cities. Constantinople has, within twenty- 
five years past, lost half its population. Besides the depopu- 
lating effects of the plague, which is supposed to arise from 
the filthy habits of the Turks, and of course attributable to 
their goverment indirectly, the people have been destroyed 
by bloody contentions between their tyrants. In 1827, when 
the Janissaries were subdued, the contests on this occasion 
carried off on both sides about thirty thousand persons. 
Travellers have estimated that in Constantinople, during a 
period of about ten years, from three to four hundred thou- 
sand persons were prematurely swept away, by causes which 
were not operating in any other city in Europe, —conflagra- 
tions, pestilence and civil commotion. The Ottoman power 
is too feeble to sustain itself, and hence its principal city is 
constant game for the ambition and avarice of neighboring 
powers. The Sultans have been unable to maintain their 
own authority, and their dominions have been a prey to their 
own despotism and the encroachments of foreign enemies in 
about an equal degree. The Turkish people themselves are 
addicted to the worst of all habits. They are lazy, indulge 
in polygamy, and in the immoderate use of opium and to- 


At this time the third confederate drew 


A familiar acquaintance with the graces of 


on Saturday, 5th instant —the year expired onthe 9th. This 
excellent institution will now go on and prosper. 


thority,” that Mr. Webster has been offered his choice of the 
offices in General Harrison’s Cabinet, and that he has ac- 
cepted that of Secretary of State. © 


much severity on a case which occurred in that city, a few 
weeks since, in which a female trader, resident in Missouri, 
was arrested by her creditors and thrown into jail. 

























































and accidents. 
out the Turkish Empire than in any other country on earth. 


to the miserable rulers of such a country ; in having restored 
order where there was nothing but civil chavs, and brought 
European light into Egyptian darkness. 


Mexico. — The expedition raised in Texas by the Mexican 
Federalists, has totally failed. The Mexicans of the party, 
finding their cause desperate, made their peace with the dom- 
inant party, by betraying their Texan confederates. The 
latter, however, defended ‘themselves in their quarters, and 


what clothing and provisions they needed, and commenced 


ber in the encounter. 





tioned as a matter of congratulation that they had not seen 
an Indian! They were truly lucky fellows. 





Portrait. —A likeness of Hon. John Davis, the Governor 
elect of this State, has just been published by Nathaniel Dear- 
born. It is a very fine specimen of line engraving, and a 
successful attempt at delineating a noble countenance. It 
is engraved by Kimberly. 


Great Forcery. — The newspapers are making quite an 
eclat about the fact that Mr. Billings, a blacksmith of Leices- 
ter, forged one hundred and fifty horse shoes in a workman- 
like manner, in nine hours. 


Mr. Dempster announces a concert on Thursday evening 
next, at the Temple, in which he will sing some of his new 
songs, beside a variety of the old Scottish songs and ballads. 


GVerklnm Mecory. 


Tae New Hampshire and Kentueky Legisiatures are dis- 
cussing bills to abolish imprisonment for debt, and the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia recommends it in his message. We knew 
of a man in the former State who was committed for debt 
while absent from his home, and locked up in a cell with an 
idiot and a murderer, till he could send thirty or forty miles 
to his friends to procure bail. 

The U. S. Squadron in the Mediterranean consists of the 
Ohio, 74, the frigate Brandywine, and the corvette Cyane — 
the whole under the command of Commodore Hull. The 
squadron in the Pacific, consists of the frigate Constitution, 
the sloop of war St Louis, and the schooner Shark, under 
Commodore Claxton. 

The subscription of $50,000 for Waterville College, which) 
was commenced December, 1839, on the condition that the| 
whole sum should be raised within one year, was completed| 








The New York Commercial Advertiser states “by au-; 








A correspondent of the Detroit Advertiser comments with 





At the latest dates, the Exploring Expedition, under Lieut. 


Wilkes, was at the Bay of Islands, New Zealand, whence he 
was shortly to proceed to carry out his instructions. 


A detachment of British troops have been sent from Que- 


bec to the disputed territory, and the authorities of Maine 
have complained to the general government. 


The popular sea tales which have been published in the 


Boston Mercantile Journal, from the pen of its Editor, John 
S. Sleeper, are soon to be issued in a volume. 


The locomotives on the New Jersey Railroads have ploughs 


attached in front, which cut through snow banks of any rea- 
sonable depth. 


A lady of Salem has bequeathed twenty-five thousand — 


lars to the McLean Asylum for the support of the poor insane 
from the county of Essex. | 


bacco; and hence the births do but little more than compen- 
sate the ordinary deaths, and cannot supply the waste of war 
There is probably more life wasted through- 


All these evils are mainly owing to that wretched govern- 


ment which the allies are so anxious to uphold. The sins 
of Mehemet Ali consist in having shaken off his allegiance 


their march homeward, having lost only four of their num- 


Tue Fiorina War. —A scouting party have recently re- 
turned from an expedition against the savages, and it is men- 





Bopy our Naroteon. — The ship Calumet, Captain Shreve, 
which arrived at. this port, Sunday, from Canton, left St. 
Helena, Oct. 21. On the 18th, the ceremony of exhumation 
of the remains of Napoleon took place with great parade. 
The body, which on his death was embalmed by French 
chemists, was found in a state of complete preservation, the 
features being preserved. It will be remembered that Na- 
poleon died, May 5, 1821. The body was conveyed on board 
the Belle Poule, which, with the Favorite, sailed for France 
on the 19th. 

The city authorities of Baltimore have established public 
evening schools, in which apprentices and other young men 
whose time is fully occupied during the day, may receive the 
benefit of instruction. 

In the town of Syracuse, N. Y., says the Onondaga Stan- 

(dard, there are more than two hundred persons over the age 


having put their assailants to flight, helped themselves to|/of twenty years, who cannot read or write! 


The steam frigate Fulton has been engaged during the 
past season, in experimenting with Paixhan guns and shot, 
under the direction of Captain Perry. 

In the county of Rockingham, Virginia, as shewn by the 
late census, there are 1394 white persons, over 20 years of 
age, who can neither read nor write! 

Two steam frigates are now building, one of which will be 
launched at New York, in a few days, and the other at Phila- 
delphia, in the spring. 



























A CHEAP BOOK. 

Tue publishers of the Magazine, havingon hand a supply 
of the second volume of the work, offer to furnish it, in 
handsome binding, at the low price of $2.75; or they will 
furnish the second volume bound, and forward the present 
volume to subscribers, for $5.00. 

There being few Annuals published this season, those 
who wish to make a handsome present to their friends, will 
find this volume well worthy their notice. It contains 416 
pages of a large quarto size, containing an amount of mat- 
ter equal to 2500 pages of the usual size of the annuals. 

The music it contains (fifty-four of the most popular pieces, ) 
cannot be purchased at the music stores for less than three 
times the price of the work. 


Huettess Wirectorp. 
WRIGHT & MALLORY, 


Designers and Engravers on Wood, 96 Washington, Boston. 


DANIEL MANN, M. D., 
Surgeon Dentist, and manufacturer of Mineral Teeth, 16 Summer Street, 
Boston. His mineral teeth are of the highest perfection, beauty, and 
strength His mode of filling teeth is a perfect preservation. Those 
whose teeth are decaying, should lose no time in having them saved. 
All operations warranted. 


AGENTS WANTED. ‘ 
‘Twelve or fifteen good, efficient, and responsible Agents are wanted, to 
travel in this and the neighboring States, to obtain subscribers for dif- 
ferent valuable publications, to whom very liberal inducements will be 
given. Apply to C. D. Strona, 17 School Street, up stairs. 


GEO. R. FRENCH, . 
(Successor to D. Russell,) No. 12 School Street. Visiting cards en- 
graved and printed, in the neatest manner. 


C. D. STRONG, 
Bookbinder and Publisher, No. 17 School street, Boston. Particular at- 
tention paid to binding Music, Newspapers, and all kinds of second 
hand books, for private and public libraries. Very neat, and cheap. 


WILLIAM PRATT, 
No. 14 Hanover Street, importer and dealer in Gold and Silver Watches, 
Jewelry, &c. The most complicated Watches and Music Boxes repaired, 


HENRY PRENTISS, 
No. 33 Court Street, (opposite the new Court House,) has constantly on 
hand the greatest variety of Sheet Music and Musical Instruments to 
be found in the country. Piano Fortes and Harps for sale, or to let on 
reasonable terms. Umbrellas and Instruments repaired. *,* Wholesale 
dealers from the country supplied at a liberal discount. 


PAMELIA HILL, 
Miniature Painter, No. 19 Somerset Street. 


WILLIAM H. OAKES, 


Music Engravers and Publishers, 13 Tremont Row. 





























THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE, 
AN ELEGANT QUARTO JOURNAL OF 
Literature, the Arts and Sciences, 
EMBELLISHED WITH MUSIC. 

This interesting and popular periodical is issued in a style of elegance 
fitted to adorn the parlor or to grace the Piano, and is filled with a 
variety of original and selected matter calculated to instruct, improve 
and entertain the minds of its readers. [ts morals are intended to be 
of the purest, and its literature of the most elevated character. Some 
of the most eminent American writers are contributors to its columns. 

The selections of Music are made with great care, and would cost, at 
the music stores. more than double the subscription price of the paper. 

Teams. — $2.59 per annum, in advance ; five copies, $10 00. 

Postmasters are authorized to remit subscriptions, according to a late 
decision of the Postmaster General ; but in case they decline doing se, 
they may be remitted at the risk and expense of the Publishers, 

D. H. ELA & J. B. HALL, 
No. 37 Corshiit. 


[Exchange papers will oblige the publishers by inserting the above. } 
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SEVP IDF SS 0S BIO HOM DioYs Hta.ihiho 
KATHARINE’S SONG.....FROM MISS ELLEN PICKERING’S “NAN DARRELL, OR THE GIPSY MOTHER.”....MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE. 
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SECOND VERSE. 
No costly diamonds deck my hair, 
No cloth of gold have I; 
But gorgeous robes and jewels rare 
Stay not the sad heart's sigh. 
Those gems might bind an aching brow, 
There is no pain in mine; 
Red gold might win a faithless vow, 
And I be left to pine. 





